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ABSTRACT 



International comparisons present the paradox that while 



such efforts encourage reflection on their own norms, values, and insights, 
researchers may lack the requisite knowledge to similarly engage a new 
culture. This work reviews school - leadership research that points to 
commonalities and differences in social and cultural trends in Denmark, 
England, Scotland, Finland, Iceland, Norway, Sweden, and Australia. Reports 
from Scandinavia point to the pressures confronting school leaders, including 
"New Public Management" models based on market principles, high national 
expectations without adequate assessment or evaluation, and school cultures 
resistant to change. Global economic realities drive the devolution of 
authority in education to the local level, where it is assumed leaders are 
better attuned to the "bottom-line." In Scandinavia, leaders now face the new 
challenge of closer supervision of teachers and instruction. Despite 
appearances of cohesion and many commonalities, significant differences exist 
within Scandinavia regarding languages, history, politics, democratic norms, 
and national educational frameworks. Data from parents, teachers, and 
students reveal significant differences regarding perceptions of teacher 
quality among all the countries. Data from parents and administrators point 
to significant differences and some commonalities between Denmark and England 
regarding desired teacher attributes, school management, discipline, and 
communication styles. Views on effective school leadership are highly 
dependent on context and culture. (Contains 14 references.) (TEJ) 
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Context and Culture 

Co min g from a very small country - Denmark - with a language only spoken and read by a 
litde more than 5 million inhabitants and being occupied in educating and doing research in 
educational leadership you will find that Danish theories on educational leadership and Dan- 
ish literature on the same subject is extremely scarce. Therefore we have to read leadership 
literature in foreign languages, most often English, hoping that the research, the insight and 
the discussions made in England, USA or Australia can be transferred or of inspiration to a 
Danish context. We are among other issues reading extensively about learning organisations, 
transformational or transactional leadership. But certainly we often are carried away by cul- 
tural isomorphs: Paul Begley uses this phrase to catch the problem of discussing educational 
leadership /administration across cultures. He defines the concept in this way: 

By isomorphs is meant social conditions or values postures which appear to share the same shape or 

meaningfrom country to country but actually are structured of quite different elements. (1999) 
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T his problem is of course not only a problem in Denmark. Kenneth Leithwood and Philip 
Hallinger are discussing the same problem in a special issue edited by them of Peabody Jour- 
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nal of Education (1998). This discussion focuses more on the differences between USA and 
Asian countries, but applies to the rest of the World too. They find that most western schol- 
ars and researchers are blind to other cultures: 

4 Europeans and Americans in particular rnnain surprisingly provincial in their exposure to practices 
in other cultures , 9 (Page 5) 

They would like us to consider the cultural perspective, when discussing theories and con- 
cepts: 

w 

By cultural perspective, we refer to how the values and norms of a society shape the expectations, beliefs, 
and behaviour of individuals and organisation, (Page 6) 

When doing international comparisons one find oneself facing a paradox: On one hand you 
become more attentive to your own culture: you get a clearer view of what is going on be- 
cause you can reflect your norms, values and insights on a new background. On the other 
hand you will find it difficult to get an adequate and precise knowledge of the new culture. I 
might add that this problem is not only a problem looking from one country towards another 
country. Even the smallest countries embrace a lot of different cultures. 

As an illustration of the cultural and contextual differences I shall mention a cross cultural 
study in London and Singapore, undertaken by Peter Mortimor and colleagues (Mortimor, 
2000 ): 

— National attitudes to education differed in that education was held in high esteem in Singa- 
pore which was not the case in London 

— 1 Views of intelligence. In Singapore the attitude is that you can succeed by putting in hard 
work while people in London think that intelligence is inborn and success is mainly a re- 
sult of natural endowments 

— The motivating effect of good career prospect is much higher in Singapore because of full 
employment 

— The odds of examination success. In Singapore 66 per cent of pupils reached nationally set 
targets in examinations, compared to only 46 per cent in England. 
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It is difficult to get an overview of cultural differences between countries and within coun- 
tries. Gert Hofstede (1991) asked people in many countries on their views on a number of 
cultural issues and came up with a theory on cultural differences in 4 dimensions (social ine- 
quality, individual and group, masculinity and femininity, approach to uncertainty and aggres- 
sion). On that basis he draws maps of where countries are placed when looking at the dimen- 
sions. One gets a very rough picture of differences between countries, and one doesn’t get 
pictures of differences within the countries. 

In this gaper I shall start by outlining some common trends in society and culture within 
Western European countries (Denmark, England, Scotland, Finland, Iceland, Norway, Swe- 
den) and Australia. These countries are chosen because I have together with good colleagues 
been doing research on school leadership in these countries in two projects. 2 Then I shall 
give examples of cultural differences that are significant for school leadership practice. 



Leadership in a Cross Pressure 

In the project: Scandinavian School Leaders (Moos et al. (Eds.) 2000) we asked five groups of 
educational researchers to write a country report for each of the five Scandinavian countries 
(Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway and Sweden). 



The country reports indicate some common trends and tendencies in the educational land- 
scapes of the Scandinavian countries. They all point to school leaders being in the midst of a 
cross pressure with a lot of tensions between 

1. New Public Management that is based on efficiency, low trust, consumer oriented and 
product focused management strategies. These strategies are often applied by local au- 
thorities because great parts of management has been devolved from state level to local 
level with the powers of financial and legal management 

2. The goals and objectives of the educational system or the schools that in all Scandinavian 
countries are to support children developing into action competent and educated citizens 




2 One is: Effective School Leadership in a Time of Change — Denmark, England, Scodand and Aus- 
tralia. With: John MacBeath, Jenny Reeves, Joan Forrest, Kathryn Riley, Pat Mahony, Neil 
Dempster, Lloyd Logan and Chresten Kruchov. 

The other is: Scandinavian School Leaders' Work - a mapping of the working conditions, condi- 
tions and tasks of the Scandinavian School Leaders — in Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway 
and Sweden. With: Stephen Carney, Jorunn Moller, Olof Johannson 
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of democratic societies. These goals are set by the national authorities with the weak 
power of assessment and evaluation 

3. The culture of the school where both staff and school leaders by tradition often are resis- 
tant to being led and to lead as but one aspect of these very powerful frames set by cul- 
ture, tradition, structures and actors. 



Cross Pressure of School Leadership 





New Public Management 

The global trend towards one overriding market place that is governed only by a capitalistic 
logic of competition, that has been noticeable for a decade or two in many parts of the world 
(MacBeath, Moos, Riley, 1996, 1998) seem to have come to the Scandinavian countries too. 
Because no communist super power or system is competing with the Western version of 
capitalism, because a growing number of trans national companies (now exceeding 40.000) 
are in charge of and control a growing percentage of world trade, with a number of very large 
scale trade associations and unions, because of the emerging of ‘the global village 5 within the 
internet and communication media. And because there is virtually no limit for the free 
movement of goods, labour and finances on the global scale the national states have changed 
their function and co-operation. It has become increasingly difficult for the national govern- 
ments to make their own national legislation and regulation. All nations have become inter- 
dependent of each other and of the international and trans national interplay. This has 
brought with it in most countries a permanent public deficit. And at the same time the states 
have to compete with one another. So many states have developed a concept of having to 
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compete on the international arena with other states and therefore must try to produce 

goods and services as good and cheap as possible. 

In short one can describe this development like this: 

1. the ease with which ideas, finance, manpower and goods can be moved around the world 
makes the concept of the global village' a reality forming the conditions in which gov- 
ernments have to act. 

2. the power of trans national companies as noted by Martin and Schumann (1997) cannot 
be ignored 

V 

3. the influence of international organisations such as OECD 

4. the autonomy of national governments is limited by trans national trade agreements 

5. the changing pattern of world employment consequent on both the emergence of the 
major trading zones and the development of technology 

6. fact that we all live m a global society of risk (Beck. 97) 3 



All of it has been made possible in parts in and through revolutions m communication and 
technology. Accessibility to electronic information, at least for those who can afford it, has 
promoted the flow of both information and knowledge that is anti-educational as well as 
educational, anti-social as well as to the benefit of society. It offers new opportunities for 
criminal activity, operating on a trans national basis from the multi-million dollar electronic 
movement of money, to street level drug exchange or sex trafficking in women and c hil dren 
(MacBeath, Moos, Riley. 1996) 



As the world is characterised by increasing interpenetration and the crystallisation of trans national 
markets and structures, the state itself is having to act more and more like a market player, that 
shapes its policies to promote, control, and maximise returns from market forces in an international 
setting (Cerny 1990 p.230). 



These developments have made the restructuring of the western welfare states necessary. 
One advice given by international councils like The World Bank and the OECD to countries 
having trouble in financing the public sectors is to decentralize finances and administration 




3 is becoming part of the common knowledge. Since the Tjemobyl A-plant disaster it is apparent to 
everybody that the threat of an atomic catastrophe is actually a fact of life not only for those who live 
close to an A-plant, but to everybody on this planet. Other environmental problems point to the 
same conclusion: The pollution, the acid rain only to mention a few. 
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from state level to local level or even institutional level. This giving an democratic spin off in 
that the decisions come closer to the citizens - in this period of time growing into consum- 
ers. It seems that on this basis a new model of public management is being developed, start- 
ing in Ronald Reagans’ USA, moving on to Margret Thathers’ England and from there fur- 
ther on to the Scandinavian countries, among many other: New Public Management (NPM). 
There are more factors to explaining the background for this development off course. One 
being the cultural development towards more pluralistic and more regional cultures making 
the notion of national cultures and national values more difficult to stick to and therefore 
making it even impossible for a national agency to control the maintenance and development 
of local politics and even of institutional politics. So the task of the national governments has 
change fundamentally over the past some 20 years. Governments can no longer rely on insti- 
tutions and servants to be loyal to national goals and intentions. At the same time most states 
have decentralized the hard means of regulation (finances and legal sanctions) to the local 
level. Leaving the soft regulations like information to the national agencies. 

In the Scandinavian project (Moos & Carney, 2000) it became apparent that the national level 
was left with noting but legislation on the overriding level - without much legal sanction and 
no financial power to support it. And the hard management was given over to the local au- 
thorities that often are stressing that the institutions first and foremost must be very attentive 
to ‘the bottom line’ of finances - the authorities themselves being squeezed between a range 
of needs and less income 4 . At the same time the institutions feel that the competition for 
local attention and financial support requires that they show their qualities in the public 
arena. The need for accountability has grown considerably. 

The concepts of leadership changes according to the perspective one choose: Local authori- 
ties, feeling more responsible for economics than for education would ask for efficiency, low 
trust relations, long term planning and control and the school culture often would ask for a 
collegial, non-interfering and collaborating style. 



4 a very contemporary illustration: Professor Peter Pagh, University of Copenhagen, found that within 
a number of areas the municipalities seem to neglect the rights of citizens when the local finances are 
overstretched. A spokesman for the National Association of Municipalities, chief economist Jan Ol- 
sen comments: “Parliament is making legal guaranties in a number of areas and the municipalities of 
course must manage according to those. In a number of areas however Parliament has stressed the 



